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stead, brief introductory chapters, indicating the nature of the evil to 
be provided against and some of the more striking differences in the 
plans to be described, lead at once to a description of these plans — 
and with this the discussion ends. Moreover, the descriptive sections 
are less and less adequate as successive phases of the subject are taken 
up. Thus, the British system of old-age pensions is disposed of in 
three pages, while Belgium's plans for insuring against unemployment 
receive little more than a page , although the historical importance of 
the " Ghent system " is fully acknowledged. 

Nor are these defects remedied by the concluding part treating of 
" Complete Insurance Systems." In place of a philosophical discus- 
sion of the merits and demerits of the different complete plans that are 
taking form in Europe , we have , after a rather promising beginning, a 
detailed and technical description of the reform proposals under dis- 
cussion in Germany and Austria. The lack of appreciation for literary 
values which is displayed in the latter portions of the book reaches its 
climax at the very end. Instead of a well-rounded conclusion the last 
paragraph is a statistical table of quite local and transitory interest ! 

Notwithstanding its uneven literary quality, the disproportionate 
space it devotes to different phases of the problem and its inadequate 
interpretation of the carefully verified facts it presents, the book is a 
valuable contribution to an important subject. Supplemented by the 
comprehensive two-volume government report with the same title 
(Twenty-fourth Annual Report of the United States Commissioner of 
Labor) which has just appeared, it brings within the reach of American 
readers all the essential facts in regard to this highly significant phase 
of contemporary progress. H. R. S. 

National and Local Finance. A Review of the Relations be- 
tween the Central and Local Authorities in England, France, Belgium 
and Prussia, during the Nineteenth Century. By J. Watson Grice. 
With a preface by Sidney Webb. London, P. S. King & Son, 
1910. — xxiv, 404 pp. 

This valuable study by Mr. Grice is the twentieth monograph in the 
' ' Studies in Economics and Political Science " published under the 
auspices of the London School of Economics and Political Science. 
Its scope and content are very accurately described in the sub-title. 
The book is a review, not a complete description, of the financial 
relations between the central and local authorities of the four important 
countries with which it deals ; and as the text (apart from the valuable 
preface by Sidney Webb and the helpful appendices) runs to only 351 
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pages, it is perforce sketchy in places and somewhat obscure, a defect 
which is intensified by the uncertainty and unnecessary abstractness of 
the author's style. In all essential respects, however, the monograph 
is a creditable, scholarly introduction to an important subject which 
has received almost no scientific treatment from English and American 
authorities. 

The principal problem in the relations between central and local 
governments concerns the discharge of functions which, though they 
must be administered locally, are yet of national import, such as edu- 
cation, poor relief, police service and the like. How is the nation to 
make certain that these functions are properly exercised and, in par- 
ticular, that sufficient funds are collected for their proper exercise? 

On the continent, owing to the complete subordination of local to 
central authorities, it is not difficult to maintain the necessary central 
control, while the financial problem is generally solved by assigning 
certain revenues — usually surcharges upon national taxes — to the local 
governments ; and the central government clinches its control by re- 
quiring the local authorities to submit their budgets for confirmation in 
advance of their passage. In England, on the other hand, there 
existed until 1835 what Sidney Webb, in one of his capitalized catch- 
phrases, calls an " Anarchy of Local Autonomy." To secure national 
control of functions really national in character, the central govern- 
ment introduced " grants in aid," and with these subventions " succes- 
sively ' bought ' the rights of inspection, audit, supervision, initiative, 
criticism and control in respect of one local service after another, and 
of one kind of local governing body after another. . . ." 

The development of the grant in aid is traced by Mr. Grice in a 
highly suggestive way. It has gone much further in England than on 
the continent because of the unduly simplified character of English 
taxation. Local surcharges on the national income tax could not be 
authorized, as in Prussia, because the English income tax makes such 
wide use of collection at the source and is national rather than local in 
its structure. Moreover, there has been a curious aversion in England 
to the introduction of new taxes which might have been assigned to 
the local governments, and it has been out of the question to go on 
piling rate upon rate on the basis of the annual value of real estate. 
The grant in aid therefore has been an instrument wherewith not only 
to purchase central supervision and control but in part to shift the 
burden of taxation from owners and occupiers of real estate to the 
consumers who pay the customs and excise duties, or less accurately, 
as the conflict has expressed itself in English history, to reduce the 
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hereditary burdens of the landed interests at the expense of the labor- 
ing population. The grant in aid may have been a potent instrument 
in holding the local administration of general functions to a national 
minimum of efficiency and in accomplishing this without destroying the 
spirit of local self-government, but it has done so in a manner that was 
bound eventually to provoke the conflict which has dominated English 
politics in the last two or three campaigns. Increased taxes upon the 
landlord were bound to follow as a corrective to the imperfect remedy 
found in the grant in aid. 

Continued and increasing use will be made of the national subven- 
tion, however, not only in England but elsewhere. This follows — if 
for no other reason — because of the growing difficulty of localizing 
taxes upon business and the superiority of centralized tax administra- 
tion. In increasing measure, railroad, business, income and inheri- 
tance taxes will be collected by central authorities and apportioned 
back to the local governments on one basis or another. In view of 
this fact Mr. Grice's faithful study of the national subvention and how 
best to administer it will prove of permanent value. 

T. S. Adams. 
University of Wisconsin. 

The Constitutional Law of the United States. By WESTEL 
Woodbury Willoughby. New York, Baker, Voorhis and Company, 
1910. — Two volumes : lxxxv, xxx, 1390 pp. 

Questions of constitutional law in the United States have emerged 
from the repository of esoteric learning into the arena of hot political 
debate. The opinions and judgments of the courts are discussed in the 
press and on the platform, in metropolitan clubs and in country grocer- 
ies, quite as extensively and as earnestly as before the bench. With 
this increasing interest in what have commonly been regarded as tech- 
nical legal questions, there has arisen a need for some work which shall 
aid the layman in ascertaining what the courts have decided and in 
forming an intelligent opinion upon the reasons adduced for their 
decrees. 

The difficulty of presenting within reasonable compass an exposition 
of the whole body of our constitutional law may readily be appreciated 
when it is remembered that works on such special topics as extradition 
and taxation by special assessment have been found to require two large 
volumes. The plan heretofore adopted in the briefer general texts has 
been to tell what has been decided upon as many points as space would 
permit. Professor Willoughby has wisely discarded this method of 



